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a minor member of North's Ministry; and true, also,
their political rupture in 1774 had not destroyed their
personal friendship. Both were genial, amiable, con-
vivial individuals who tended to regard politics as a
dramatic performance. Nevertheless, in 1774, the
polideal rupture between them had been so complete,
and their subsequent clashes so terrific, that the possi-
bility of their ever coming together again had not
occurred to anyone.

North was the typical "King's friend"; Fox, the
chief of all the King's enemies. North was the cham-
pion of the nee-Elizabethan system of personal govern-
ment; Fox of the newly developed Cabinet system.
North was a disciple of Bolingferoke; Fox of Burke.
North had been the main opponent of the claims of
the American colonists; Fox, their most vehement
vindicator. North had steadily resisted both economic
and parliamentary reform; Fox had supported the ex-
treme Radical programme. North had struggled to pre-
vent the publication of parliamentary debates, and had
restricted the freedom of the Press; Fox had demanded
the widest publicity and the largest liberty. In a word,
North, as representing the King, was a complete re-
actionary; Fox, as representing the spirit of the coming
age, was a thorough-going revolutionary. They were,
as judged by their actions and utterances, as little com-
patible with one another as water and fire. Their
utterances, moreover, not only expressed their intel-
lectual dissent from one another, but also an intense
moral abhorrence. North had emitted strong and
damaging truths respecting Fox, although he had
generally remained master of himself and had not lost
Ms sense of humour. But Fox had passed beyond the
limits of restraint. He has been called a master of
language, but he was really its slave. When he was
** intoxicated by the exuberance of his own verbosity,"
tie was entirely reckless and irresponsibk in his
Trident invectives. In a series of vehement speeches,
extending over nine fears, he had denounced North as